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^ MAYDAY: 12,000 BUSTS CAN'T STOP 
THE PEOPLE'S PEACE 

A city of tents spvouts along the banks oj the 
PotomaCj a oity where fires glow and smoke late into 
the night and music floats through the air and people 
dance and huddle for warmth and above it all fly the 
colors of the National Liberation Front of Vietnam -- 
an enemy army has landed in Washington. Marine heli- 
copters settle like cyclones in front of the Wasning- 
ton Monument and disgorge platoons of Marines who 
scuttle across the Monument grounds in precise mili- 
tary formations* Gas billows and sirens blare con- 
stantly while army troops and blue-clad cops battle 
key strategic points -- bridges and traffic circles-'^ 
in the oity. Two lines of helmeted cops move with 
deliberate speed to entrap a crowd of several thou- 
sand demonstrators^ who fill the open area between 
the two prongs of the pincer with lilting flute mu- 
sic and dancing feet while awaiting their arrests. 

Any way you look at ity it was quite a trip. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- It all began In a 
peaceful encampment at West Potomac Park overlooked 
by the glimmering facade of the Lincplp Memorial and 
the blinking red lights in the tapered tip of the 
Washington Monument. Algonquin Peace City, as May- 
day's organizers called it, looked about as casual 
as any rock festival with 50,000 peo|3le» add the 
free food was actually quite good. 

There was some trouble — six worften wefe raped 
and more were threatened, campsites were ripped off 
and there were a lot of bad trips from acid cut with 
strychnine. Police periodically threatened to barge 
into the bad trip tent to freak out the patients and 
bust the doctors. Women and gay people were angry 
at how little progress rock musicians had made past 
the imagery of straight male domination. But most^-y, 
Algonquin Peace City was good-natured and alive, a 
place to meet your friends. 

Before the festival, the press charged that it 
was a pure fraud designed to lure rock-hungry inno- 
cents into street battle on the strength of some t>ig 
names who didn't plan to play. But the crowd didn't 
really seem to care if the peoyte on stage were su- 
per-stars or not, though naturally, a Beach Boys' 
jam, horns and all, met with a great reception. The 
breeze flew gently through West Potomac Park. 

It had plans though. Perhaps 20,000 festival- 
goers were getting ready to tie up Washington in the 
next few days and take a serious crack at shutting 
down the government in protest of the war -- the 
most ambitious attempt at massive non-violent civil 
disobedience in U.S. history. 

The U.S. government was not prepared to lie 
back and wait. They called 10,000 U.S. troops into 
Washington. Without provocation, they withdrew the 
permit for the encampment at West Potomac Park early 
Sunday morning and abruptly ended the dialogue be- 
tween the half of the crowd that knew it would stay 
for the disruptions and the half that hadn't made 
up its mind. They busted 90 people and scattered 
the rest of us to housing all over D.C. 

Some of the campers left the park v-;ith the 
women's march, the ^n)y Mayday demonstration Wash- 
ington authorities had issued a permit for . But 
by the time the marchers reached the corner of Con- 
stitution and 17th right in front of the V/hite House, 
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the police v;ere ready to break it up. 

the permit «as issued for a march with ewer 

2,000 people, and this was a big march. 

It was the first chance we had to confront 
the police on the street and they did their best 
to scare off the marchers witfn m6tor scooters 
backed up by paddy v^agons and mobile crime labs. 

But as the march broke up after four busts, wh i s 
pers of "23rd arvd K" were heard throughout the 
thinly spread crowd, and sure enough, at 23rd and 
K, the marcii started off again. 

It was a slow and steady procession through 
the narrow streets of Washington. No one knew 
the destination -- neither the marchers nor the^ 
cops -- and police had a hard time keeping up with 
the group especially when it crossed the George Wash- 
ington University campus where D.C. police have no 
legitimate busting power. 

An hour later, as both sides were breaking up, 
one policeman ran down the street gingerly holding 
a spray-paint can between two fingers, and shouted 
hopefully "maybe we can get some fingerprints off 
this." It was clearly a victory for our side and 
at that point Monday morning seemed to promise 
even more. 

Monday morning came early. We converged on 
traffic circles, bridges, and key intersections 
all over the city. People from each state worked 
together, massing and dispersing in hit-and-run 
style to stop the rush hour traffic from getting 
downtown. Road barricades would be deposited in 
the street and a few minutes later , pi a i ncl otlies 
cops, referred to as "irate commuters" in some of 
the TV footage aired that night, would cart them 
off to the side. 

The biggest problem at some circles seemed 
to be that rush hour never quite materialized. 
Anticipating the traffic snarls and armed with an 
unimpeachable excuse, many people never bothered 
tt go to work Monday morning, and in some places 
there wasn't enough traffic to Jam. 

Georgetown, the oldest corner of Washington 
and the location of Georgetown Uhiversity, where 
many crashed after the breakup of the fes- 

tival, saw some of the best-blocked traffic in 
the city. Cars were backed up a dozen blocks par- 
tially on account of the purposely wayward pedes- 
trians and partially because many drivers "stalled" 
and then "couldn't get their cars started again." 
Several lanes were blocked at the Francis Scott 
Key Bridge which crosses the Potomac near Georgetown 
when flozens of protesters pushed an abandoned gar- 
bage truck over the edge of an embankment overlookir 
one of the access roads to the bridge. 

At Dupont Circle, a popular site for demon- 
strations, hit-and-run tactics stopped traffic 
sporadically as several thousand protesters prowled 
in the back streets and emerged in concentrations. 
Some of the traffic was happy to stop. One Dupont 
Circle demonstrator held back a huge U.S^ mail truci 
with a single finger while reaching his bead 
around the side to ex^change small talk with the 
driversinside. 

W street, a na i n downtown thoroughfare, was 
blocked for a long time by an over tu rnekl ‘ t rac tor- 
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trailer truck. it stopped traffic in both direc* 
ttons. And around George Washington University 
nearby the White House, demonstrators, joined on 
the spot by some students, danced in the streets, 
lifting the hood of one car after another. 

It vyould have been a very playful day except 
for the police. They were out there and swinging. 

At some targets, like the bridges over the Potomac, 
large malls and no buildings made it easy for police 
to corral most of us between barrages of gas and 
waiting vans. In Georgetown, round after round of 
teargas eventually forced people back to the uni- 
versity campus where they were surrounded by cops 
and gas for hours. 

A march by the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and the People's Coalition for Peace and 
Justice fled from the grounds of the Washington Mon- 
ument before it was half-way assembled. It was 
chiefly at a few of the traffic circles inside the 
city where demonstrators managed to stay in action 
for hours and not get busted. 

Monday morning's arrest toll reached over 7,000 
people. It was the largest number on any single 
day or in any single event in American history. To 
accomplish the arrests, the police virtually aban- 
doned a streamlined field procedure developed by 
a blue-ribbon commission after black Washington 
blew up three years ago. Few of tjie charges could 
stand up in court, since city prosecutors have 
little idea where, when, or how thousands of the 
protesters committed their alleged offenses. But 
the police were not in the mood to conform vyith 
establ ished procedures. 

Medics were the first to get busted, and tear 
gas cannisters were tossed into more than one first- 
aid truck. Police drove motorscooters into people's 
legs, maced them in the eyes, beat them on their 
skulls, and one even pulled a gun and threatened 
to Shoot when a demonstrator grabbed the nightstick 
of a cop motorscoot i ng past him on the sidewalk. 

There v/ere very few incidents where people fought 
back. 

Busloads of prisoners were taken to RFK Stadium 
where they nearly knocked down the fence of a hastily 
erected pen In the middle of the stadium's practice 
football field. Later, they were moved to the D.C. 
Coliseum and nearly every Jail in the city was 
strained beyoOd its capacity. 

The strain v;ou 1 d have been greater except that 
some busloads managed mass escapes en route to the 
lock-up. One group started a fire in the middle 
of the bus and forced the police to release them. 
Demonstrators poured out of several other buses af- 
ter kicking out the windows in standard emergency 
fashion. The faces of police escorting the busloads 
that escaped appeared caught somewhere between dis- 
belief and infant rage, but the demonstrators' su- 
perior numbers made the escorts powerless. 

When the dust settled for the day, It was clear 
that Washington had not been able to function as 
scheduled. Aside from the number of laws the police 
had felt compelled to break, dov^ntown Federal V/ash- 
ington really had half-closed Its shop. 

Naturally, the government will never release 
accurate figures of how many employees never showed 


up on Monday and some TV networks are content to 
report official estimates of the disruption caused 
by protesters. But a number of businessmen weren't 
clued in as to what they were supposed to tell re- 
porters . 

A spokesman for the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade admitted that city stores suffered 
'"a substantial decrease in bus iness," 

Frank H. Rich, president of Rich's Shoes, 
a chain of stores In greater Washington, said that 
the demonstrations had dealt a "terrific economic 
blow to the entire city." At some of his stores, 
sales were off 50%, Owners of downtown parking 
lots were perhaps the glummest as many choice lots 
lay empty. 

Ga rf i nckel ' s , a large downtown department store, 
reported Monday sales off at least k0%. And Mel 
Krupin of Duke Zeibert's, a restaurant at L Street 
and Connecticut Avenue, said that business was off 
about 50% on Monday at both the tables and the bar. 
Naturally, some strategically located snackbars re- 
ported "better than normal" business.' 

There were even some pedestrians in the down- 
town streets who admitted they hadn't gone to 
work in the morning. 

Tuesday morning, we no longer had the numbers 
to attempt a massive decentralized disruption of 
Washington. Some returned to the targets they had 
tied up the day before, better prepared. But 
for the most part Tuesday morning, every long-haired 
rpan and blue-jeaned woman in the city had to be 
careful not to find themselves in a grotip of more 
than two or three people. The police dragnet, con- 
centrated on areas from which many demonstrators 
escaped the day before, pulled in hundreds of peo- 
ple for simply walking down the street and running 
when chased . 

It was clear to everyone that because Algon- 
quin Peace City had been demolished Sunday morn- 
ing, there had been no place to gather and regroup 
after Monday’s actions. Word spread quickly of 
a reunion at Franklin Square, at the corner of 
I4th Street and K, sometime after 11, As we ap- 
proached from all directions, we got word from 
quiet voices that we were all to converge at the 
Franklin Square Park exactly at noon. We did. 

Over 5000 of us In all, with lunch hour spectators 
several deep lining the sidewalks across from the 
park. The sun was out, the weather was beautiful, 
and the spectators looked very friendly. 

After a brief rally we began a 14-block 
march to the Justice Department -- chief architect 
of the mass-arrest tactics used against us -- to 
demand the release of all political prisoners. It 
v;as a very careful march. We walked down the side- 
walk. five abreast and literally a mile long, stopped 
for traffic signals, and greeted passersby with 
songs, chants, and often a few words. We felt 
quite relaxed, and the number of smiles we got 
from non-demonstrating pedestrians confirmed our 
sense that the people of Washington had not seen 
the disruptions as an attack on them. 


The arrests began at 2:45 p.m. after a series 
of speeches reverberated through the 100 yard-long 

canyon of 10th Strpet, between Constitution and 
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Pennsylvania Avenues. John Mitchell and a number 
of FBI agents scoured the crowd from a balcony 
above and listened to a speech by John Froines whom 
they had not yet captured despite a conspiracy in- 
dictment against him for participation in Mayday 
organizing. A speaker from SCLC, who had led the 
demonstration so far, urged the crowd to disperse 
and spend the rest of the day chatting with Wash- 
ington residents on the street. 

But the police gave little time for escape. 

Two large concentrations of police massed at the 
ends of the canyon and began to advance. They were 
armed with gasmasks, but the only gas they dropped 
was one cannister that one over-anxious cop acci- 
dently knocked off his belt setting his fellow cops 
in a near panic grabbing for their masks. 

Many of the police at the Justice Department 
removed their badges and nameplates in case they 
made any mistakes, but the nearly 2000 protesters 
trapped between their lines frolicked to a flute, 
sang songs, and took a festive approach to the 
entire bust. Some of those who escaped did talk to 
the large crowd of onlookers who gathered nearby 
and found them by and large friendly. Pedestrians 
who observed a police scooter suddenly lurch through 
a crowd and run over both legs of a girl who didn't 
"disperse" quickly enough were ready to empty their 
pockets for Mayday's highly effective central bail 
fund. 

By Wednesday, the total number of busts was 
pushing 10,000. Nonetheless, several thousand May- 
day protesters massed on the marble steps outside 
the House of Representatives to demand that Congress 
ratify the People's Peace Treaty signed by thousands 
of Americans and Vietnamese. By late in the after- 
noon, nearly 1200 more people were taken off to jail 
for "unlawful assembly" on the Capitol grounds. 

Most of those arrested during Mayday got off 
for $10. 

But Rennie Davis, John Froines and Abbie Hoffman 
all of the Chicago 8 -- have already been slapped 
with conspiracy charges, and more are expected to 
follov;. Whether Mayday tactics will spread to 
other cities soon remains to be seen. The consensus 
of most protesters was that if they get a chance to 
do It all over again, they'll do it better and they'l 
bring along more of their friends. 
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MAYDAY CONSPIRACY: 

"JUST LIKE SITTING IN IN A DRUGSTORE?" 

LIBERATION News Service 

Washington D-C. (LNS) -- Six o* clock, Monday 
evening. May third found Rennie Davis sitting in 
a small courtroom inWashington ' s Federal District 
Court, looking for all the world like he didn't 
know what he was doing there. A couple of hours 
before, he had left a press conference on Rhode 
Island Avenue and was walking down the street with 
his lawyer and some friends when he was whisked away 
by several FBI agents. 

The reporters who surrounded him now were able 
to tell him more than he could tell them about his 
case, "I hear they're going to get you for conspiracy 
with John Froines, " one: reporter said. Rennie 
didn't look too surprised. "They think they've got 
the leaders," he said. "They don't realize that it's 
the people out there now who made Mayday." 

Half an hour later the arraignment had begun. 
Judge Burnet presiding. The D.A.'s "complaint" 
was brief: Rennie Davis had "conspired to injure 

and intimidate free citizens. . .and to raise money 
for that purpose." On February 8, according to 
FBI agent Chase's report, Rennie had held a press 
conference in Washington's Lafayette Park and had 
said, "If the government doesn't stop the war, 
we'll stop the government." 

Further charges from Agent Chase, who sat smug . 
and blonde behind the prosecution table, were that 
Rennie had "denied the right to interstate commerce... 
procured autos and recruited large numbers of 
people to stop federal employees." On March 1, 
he had told a group at Davison College in North 
Carolina, "this time around non-violence, non-violence 
with force, with force." 

John Froines 's crimes were no less serious. 

"We are going to stop Shirley Highway ... the Pentagon... 
Capitol Hill, till they can't get out," he said in 
a speech at Florida State University. And then he 
invoked the names of Dupont Circle and the CIA. 

That was enough to place him as number two man on 
the growing conspiracy list, which some say may 
name 40 people before they're through. 

The court recessed and during the break, Judy 
Greenberg, a Mayday representative, and Phil Hirshkop, 
Rennie's lawyer, held a short press conference out- 
side of the courthouse. 


FREE ABBIE HOFFMAN! 

Abbie Hoffnan needs photos and eye- 
witness accomts of police beating him, 
10;00 am, Monday, May 3» at Wisconsin 
Avenus and R Street. He also needs 
photos of him at the prison compound. 

Besides crossing state lines to incite 
a riot, he's now being charged with 
assault and is currently out on $20,000 
bail. 

Send evidence to; Abbie Hoffnan, Box 
213* Cooper Station, N.Y., N.Y, 10003. 
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"Rennie's main concern right now is that he be 
allowed to be with the POW's," Judy said, referrring 
to the thousands of demonstrators who had been 
arrested that morning. She reaffirmed to an unen- 
thusiastic press the idea that Mayday was a growing 
movement and wouldn't die as the result of one man's 
arrest. 

"What would be a high bond for this case?" one 
reporter asked Hirshkop. "Five dollars," he replied, 
and we went inside to have the bond question settled. 

The "United States," as the chief prosecutor 
called himself, asked the court to set bond at 
$100,000, due to Rennie's record as a Chicago 
conspirator. 
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Phil Hirshkop cited the same record as a point 
in Rennie’s favor. "He never missed a day in court. 
He was always on time." 

"Consider the charges* Hirshkop said. "He made 
some speeches, four to seven months ago, and yet 
the Chicago court didn’t revoke his bond... We ask 
in light of this for him to be released in his 
brother’s custody." Rennie’s brother is a grammar 
school principal in nearby Virginia.. 

The judge was not impressed. 

Hirshkop continued, "I hear stronger things 
said in Lafayette' Park every day. I made stronger 
statements in a press conference today. Does that 
mean I’ll be indicted tomorrow?" 

"Probably," Rennie mouthed the word. 

"The only reason to set any bond at all is to 
keep Rennie Davis from speaking," the lawyer added. 

The judge reminded Hirshkop of what he probably 
already knew. "I understand the complaint is only 
partial. There could be more... What about his 
reliability? He has an attitude towards stopping 
the government cold." 

"He could have run from Chicago, he’s not 
the kind who runs," Hirshkop answered. Speajcing 
of the Mayday actions, he told the black judge it 
was civil rights all over again. "Just like sitting 
in in a drug store, now they’re doing it in Wash- 
ington. It’s the same principle." 

A steady pounding noise that had been with us 
throughout the hearing became louder. "The court 
has been subject to minor disruptions all day. 

Some of the people who were arrested today are 
downstairs," the judge said. The muffled noises 
we had heard before suddenly distinguished them- 
selves as the banging of metal cups on bars and 
the rumble of the same chants that had filled 
Washington streets £ox days. 

The judge decided that Rennie’s "repeated 
violations indicate that he hasn’t learned his 
lesson." In the end, bond was set at $25,000, and 
the judge settled for 10%, limiting Rennie’s 
travel to places withiB Virginia, Washington D.C., 
and Maryland^ He set Monday, May 16 as the date 
for the preliminary hearing, and said that' he was 
going to leave the whole day free for this case -- 
"It could take several hours," he said. 

Tuesday, at -the Justice Department, John Froine 
appeared -- the man everyone had been looking for. 
"If they’re going to take me, they can take me 
here," he said and they did. But by Wednesday 
both he and Rennie were out on bail. 

In the meantime they came and took Abbie 
Hoffman from his New York apartment and brought 
him to court for crossing state lines to incite a 
riot. Somehow they’ve taken all the fun out of 
guessing who’s next. 
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NOTE TO EDITORS: If you*re a GI project or news- 

paper or live and work near a base, please send 
LNS Armed Farces Day news. Call, send special 
delivery letters--TELL US WHAT^S HAPPENING! 
gTI LIBERATION News Service 


•MOTHER’S DAY MESSAGE FROM VfETMAH ^ , 

LIBERATION News Service 

( Editor *s note: The following are exoerpte from 
an open letter from Vietnamese mothers to Amer- 
ican mothers on ^^Mother^s Day’\) 

Dear friends, 

On the occasion of "Mother’s Day," we, 
Vietnamese mothers, wish to send to you, American 
mothers, our best greetings. 

Every year, Spring brings to the heart of 
every mother on earth a new joy, and new hopes 
in the happy future of their children. 

However, we, American and Vietnamese mo- 
thers, are being faced with the frustrating fact 
that the war conducted by president Nixon is being 
stepped up and expanded In Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. Along with other mass-killing weapons, 
U.S. napalm bombs are burning our villlagcs, U.S. 
noxious chemicals are destroying our forests, 
paddy-fields, gardens and our life... 

The burden of the war keeps weighing down 
on your shoulders too. The most bitter fact is 
that thousands of American young have either 
failed to return home or come home physically 
cr i ppl ed , 

We have for years been opposed to allthat. 

For all the s imi lari ty ' of our positions, of 
our activities, our aim Is but onti': an end to the 
costly, immoral, unpopular war conducted by the 
U.S. administration in Vietnam... 

We, Vietnamese mothers, have made all-out. 
efforts in the Just struggle to defend our nation’s 
independence. . .You , American mothers, have put up an 
indomitable struggle for an end to this war... 

We warmly hall your 1971 Spring Mobiliza- 
tion movement and firmly believe that this year 
"Mother's Day" will be marked by splendid vic- 
tories of that great strugta^le. for peace and jus- 
tice. 

We earnestly hope that your loved ones 
will soon be reunited with their families, Just 
as we earnestly wish to live in peace, Independence, 
and freedom without foreign interference In 
whatever form. We shall contribute to developing 
the friendly relations between our two peoples on 
the basis of equality, mutual respect and under- 
^ standing. 

For Vietnamese mothers 

Mrs. Nguyen thi Thuc Vien 
Mrs. Le thi Tai 
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ARMED FARCES DAY: MAY 15 

ARMED FORCES BASES EVERYWHERE (LNS) --Last year 
GIs and supporters forced the Navy to call off its 
Armed Forces Day activities at a Great Lakes base 
near Chicago. This year at bases, both at home and 
abroad, GIs plan to disrupt planned Armed Forces 
activities and hold counter- Armed Farces festivit- 
ies/^^SofHier^ will circulate the People’s Peace 
Treaty, hold guerrilla theaters, etc. If bases are 
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JAILHOUSE ROCK 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) --"I just vent out of the 
house for a few minutes to drive downtown to the drug- 
store for some medicine. When I got to the drugstore 
I double-parked my car because I didn't expect to be 
long. I was walking along the sidewalk when these po- 
licemen came running at me and just grabbed me and 
started hauling me off. I kept telling them I was 
only going to the drugstore, that I had my car 
douDle-parked right down the street and would be 
glad to show it to them. But they didn't want to 
hear anything I was saying. They just wanted to make 
another arrest." — A D.C. resident speaking in a cell 
at the Municipal ' Center , 

"Four pigs just grabbed him. He had just crossed 
Massachusetts Avenue at DuPont ^Circle along with about 
60 other people and they grabbed him and dragged 
him across the street. Instead of walking around 
the row of concrete and wood benches they threw him 
head first over the benches. They clubbed him all 
the way to the center of the circle where they were 
keeping the ones who had already been arrested. Alot 
of people — straight people — saw the whole thing." — 
a witness . 

It was risky business going out on the streets 
of Washington during Mayday week. Especially if you 
were young, had long hair, or threw a hostile glance 
or a fist at the M-16 carting federal troops sur- 
rounding DuPont Circle, or at tne club-wielding CDU 
(tactical police) patrolling the streets. Chances 
are you were grabbed, placed in a bus or Hertz 
rent-a-truck, and shipped off to the nearest pokey 
to spend the day... and possibly night. 

There you lacked food and water, but certainly 
not company. By midnight Monday, 7,000 anti-war 
demonstrators, interested and uninterested bystand- 
ers were being detained in precinct stations and at 
a make-snift detention camp at R.P.K. Stadium. It 
was by far the largest mass arrest in U.S. history. 
Many of these people had merely been at the wrong 
place at tne wrong time; like the reporter for the 
Afro-American arrested while watching the cops vamp 
on some hippies; like the woman who was arrested as 
siie went to pick up her mail, leaving her child at 
i^ome. But most were there as a result of their 
efforts to stop rusn hour traffic. The vast majority 
had been arrested without knowing the specific 
Charges against them and without being advised of 
their rights. Once in jail few were allowed to make 
phone calls. A "knowledgeable governjnent official" 
estimated for the straight press that 80% of tne 
arrests were probably illegal. 

By Wednesday night the number of arrests swelled 
to 12,000--the newcomers mainly those arrested at tne 
Justice Department rally called by tne SCLC. Many 
were back for the second time. 

Conditions at the jails were abhorrent. 10-20 
people were put in S' by 7' cells where they waited 
5-10 hours to be finger-printed and photographed. 

Food consisted of baloney sandwhiches. Water was 
scarce . 

Unable and unwilling to sleep, the prisoners 
passed time singing, cnanting, rapping and harassing 
the guards. People banged on the walls and floors. 


vowed to "overcome" and "overthrow',' yipped, 
oinked, laughed and complained. They argued 
about the wiseness of getting busted, whether 
or not to stay, and about the "correct" line 
towards the cops --for some it was okay to laugh 
and joke with them--"they 're human beings too"-- 
even if tiiey had gassed or clubbed you the day 
before. For others it was difficult to even be 
civil . 

Paranoia was minimal although it was common 
knowledge that hip undercover agents abounded. 

One woman told of how she had spent the entire 
previous day in a cell with 18 other people, 4 
of whom turned out to be informers. 

And atrocity stories were exchanged;of the 
policemen who had doused the cell walls with 
ammonia making it difficult to breathe, the 
prisoner in dire need of medication told to "sweat 
it out", the people who had been maced in their 
cells, etc., etc. 

After the prisoners had all been processed, 
they were put back on buses and taken to the 
court house to be arraigned. But the judges 
were still handling cases from the day before, 
so more hours were spent behind bars--this time 
in a larger "bull-pen" type of room. Some tried 
to catch sleep on the wooden benches while others 
talked to the legal aid people. 

At first many of the people were able to 
get out on $10-$25 collateral--paid like a 
parking ticket. D.C. residents were released on 
their own recognizance. Later, bail was set at 
$100-$250 and people got out by pleading not- 
guilty, paying 10% bond, and swearing to leave 
town or be guilty of contempt of court. 

Late Tuesday night officials of the Justice 
Department called a conference with all the 
Superior Court judges. It was decided that there 
should be no more collateral arrangements and 
that bails should be raised. Depending upon the 
judge, individuals were arbitrarily ordered to 
pay $100-$300 cash bond. By 8A.M. Wednesday, 
most of the judges were handing out bail of 
§10-25 again. 

By this time people were too tired to talk 
or to sing or to bother the police and police 
cadets. Yet in-going and out»-going demonstrators 
were met with raised fists and weary smiles. Many 
vowed to be back on the streets as soon as they 
were released. They seemed more concerned with 
continuing their protest than with the possibility 
of finding themselves back in jail--same time, 
same place, same charge--the following day. 
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NOnCL: May Day demonstrators and lawyers-- 
please send or phone in reports on police, 
courtroom, and jail incidents, plus any 
piiotos to: 

DeGrazia or Karr 

625 Washington Building NW 

Washington, D.C, 20005 

(202) RL-7-3544 
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THERE’S SOMETHING iLAPPENLNG HERE 
LIBERATION News Service 

\^d.ivoT' s yxot^B . This is a vqti iyioiTTrsZst^ 
listing of reosnt anti--jar actions,^ Ther^e -ere 
May 5 Moratorium actions all over the aounvry and 
much more is planned for the coming aeehs,] 

ALL OVER AMERICA (LNSJ -- May, 1970: four white 
students at Kent State University and two black 
students at Jackson State College dead. May, 1971. 
with renewed energy and anger, thousands coiameinorate 
these killings and demand an end to the Vietnamese 
war. 

The May 4 anniversary of the shootings at 
Kent was marked wMth vigils, speeches and a sit-in 
at R0TC*s temporary quarters At least 2,000 stu- 
dents left the scheduled mourning activities, 
marched on and then occupied ROTC’s new home. Last 
year protesting Kent Sate students burned down the 
original ROTC building a few days before the 
National Guardsmen fired into a crowd of peaceful 
protestors and killed four. 

*** On May 5, in San Francisco, 2000 young 
people circled the Standard Oil building in the 
downtown financial district and then battled with 
police for control of the streets. By the end of 
the day, nearly 100 demonstrators had been arrested. 
At the same time, thousands of students at Santa 
Barbara and San Rafael held demonstrations. About 
one hundred students were arrested at each. 

Earlier in the week, after a campus anti- 
war rally, about 500 Berkeley students marched on 
the main business district^ which had been abandoned 
by the cops. Bank windows were trashed and files 
and equipment at a local draft board office were 
totally destroyed. The next day a sign tacked to 
the boarded-up storefront announced that the board 
had moved to Oakland. 

There are also reports that five Pacific Gas 
and Electric company cars were destroyed as they 
sat idly in a Berkeley parking lot and that in San 
Jose, five National Guard weapon carriers and two 
2 1/2 ton personnel carriers were destroyed, and 
70 damaged. 

In Carbondale, Illinois, liome of Southern 
Illinois University and the Center for Vietnamese 
Studies which trains Saigon-government province 
chiefs and does counter-insurgency research, 3,000 
people rallied to shut down the center on May 5.. 

At last report, on May 6, 400 striking students and 
teachers still have tlie building surrounded. 

In New York City, 20,000 students and 
working people rallied at Bryant Park at the end of 
the May 5 Moratorium Day Meanwhile, many students 
stayed at universit>' campuses for rallies and 
picketing. At NYU's downtown campus, firemen were 
called in to extinguish trash fires set on Greenwich 
\illage streets. There were smaller demonstrations 
in each of N.Y.'s five l>oroLighs. 

In upstate New York, 
were suspended at 
Schools wi 
return to 
down the 
place. At 
was suspended 
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Davis buttons 

UniversitN' of Wisconsin officials faced 
the start of tlie spring offensive with a new law: 
all assemblies are outlawed. But since Tuesday 
niglit. May 4, there have been dozens of gatherings 
on the Madison campus and throughout the city. Stu- 
dents and street people, sometimes numbering 3,000 
strong, are fighting off numerous teargas barrages 
and holding anti-war rallies. Police have invaded 
the streets of the student ghetto, but barricades 
are still standing at many intersections. 

*** About 1,000 people gathered on the New Haven 
green to hear speeches and songs that demanded free- 
dom for Bobby Seale and Ericka Huggins and an end to 
the war There were smaller gatherings in Hartford 
and Bridgeport. 

At Bowling Green University in Ohio, 400 
students are camping out in front of the university 
ROTC building and swear they will not leave until 
ROTC is thrown off the campus. The camp-in began at 
the end of two days of anti-war protest which started 
when 3.000 students commemorated the Kent and Jackson 
killings with a candlelight march. 
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GEORGIA BLACKS BEGIN WAR ON REPRESSION 

MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga (LNS) -- About 8,000 people 
from across the state of Georgia joined Milledgeville* 
Black citizens in a May Day mule train march and 
rally to protest police brutality and racism in local 
business and government.. 

Police brutality has been a big problem in 
Milledgeville., Several weeks ago a young Black man 
was severely beaten by city police. And on April 24th 
another incident was reported. Police stopped a 
Black man who has driven up in front of his home in 
a housing project, and demanded to see his driver* s 
license. Tlie man*s wife asked if he was under arrest. 
"Hell yes, and you are too," said the cop, throwing 
the woman into the car and slamming the car door on 
her leg and hand. Stitches were later taken for her 
cuts . 

SCLC Field Project Director Robert Johnson said 
the rally was "to let people know the struggle is 
continuing and that folxs in Milledgeville are still 
on the case." 

The demands made were essentially those of the 
SCLC's Spring Offensive; a war on repression, an end 
to hunger, jobs for Black people, equal justice, 
equal representative government , quality education, 
the riglit to organize an end to the war in Vietnam, 
and tiic firing ot local police and highway patrolmen 
accused of brutality. 

Picketing and boycotting have been going on in 
the Black comjiiunity for several weeks now. Meetings 
have been called to discuss tactics and SCLC is in the 
niidst cl setting up a local chapter, Says Johnson, 
"KeV’c gut to rid Mi 1 1 edge vi 1 1 e ’ s Black citizens of 
the lears white pco])le have put into them for the 
]KiSt 33fi years " 


iiigh. school students 
Saratoga Springs and Allman}' High 
en they refused to end Ma)- 5 rallies und 
classes. At Alban>' High; students pulled 
tlag and hoisted an effig>- of Nixun in it’.- 
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PEOPLE ON THE STREET: REACTION TO MAYUAV 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D,C. (LNS) -- "No,” she said 
smiling, "I'm not going to work, Neitlier is any- 
one on this street. There's all this happening 
all around the city. Wasn't Key Bridge tied up? 

And you know we don't want this war." 

N Street and 21st, N.W. -- m tlie iieart of 
the nation's capital, in the middle of the Oupont 
Circle target area on Mayday. This 60 }*ear old 
black woman, standing in front of her house, watch- 
ed in amusement as a D.C. i'ransit bus came to a 
halt at the corner, its distributor cable ripped 
out. Further down the street, VWs and other cars 
jutted out from the curb at crazy angles, squatt- 
ed defiantly on the center line, and kept the 
street closed. 

Streets like 21st and N were kept closed tem- 
porarily all across D.C. on the morning of May 3, 
inconveniencing countless residents. "Violating 
their civil rights," cried the Justice Department. 

On one street, demonstrators took to opening 
the hoods of passing cars, forcing tiieir drivers 
to stop, get out and close them. A middle-aged 
driver, looking scared, was one such victim -~ 
but after having stopped, he finally smiled and 
offered to give a lift to the three demonstra- 
tors who opened his hood. Tliey liopped in. 

Other "incommoded" drivers were less hospita- 
ble. A number went so far as to accelerate when 
they saw demonstrators blocking their path; a few- 
people were run over or struck by angry irotorists. 
Other drivers -- still a distinct minority -- gave 
the finger to protestors, or fumed in silence. 

Later on that morning traffic flowed more 
normally, thousands of arrests having stopped the 
stall-in tactics. We drove around the city, try- 
ing to look anonymous, in a small anonyinous car. 
But tnis week in D.C., no one with long hair or 
denim clothing could be anonymous, and on almost 
every street, some passer-by would shout "Keep 
up the good work!" at us, or wave, give a V-sign 
or a fist, 
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or topic of concern for Washingtonians. 'Then 
let me tell you about something I saw yesterday. 
Tiicre were all these groups of young people, 
walking in liie street and stopping traffic. All 0± 
a sudden a group of policemen charged_ and arrestea 
a let. They grabbed one boy and beat him and beat 
him. 1 don't know if I'll ever be able to trust a 
policeman again . " 

Another teller came over to us, a grey haired 
woman dressed in a severe conservative suit. "Are 
tre demonstrations over yet? I hear there's another 
one this coming Saturday." 

"No," said tlie younger woman, "That's a pro-war 
rally. I don't think there'll be many people, not 
so many as this week." 

We mentioned the already-dated poll that says 
that 73% of the American people favor immediate 
withdrawal by the end of the year. 

"Only 73% ?" the older woman responded, "I'm 
sure it must be much more than that," 

* * * 

Around the corner in Georgetown, two recently 
bailed-out demonstrators sat eating their first 
good meal in a day in a coffee shop. A jack -booted 
motorcycle cop walked in and tried to make friendly 
conversation with the waitress as he asked for his 
food. But the waitress stared at the floor and si- 
lently took his order. Other patrons in the rest- 
aurant stared at the cop, who stood nervously on 
his feet, and left as soon as possible. 

The day before, after the Justice Department 
sit-in and bust, anotlier waitress in a nearby rest- 
aurant willingly filled demonstrators' canteens 
with water. 

* * * 

One demonstrator in a cramped jail cell to 

another: "You know who put us up last night? Creigh 
ton Abrams' nephew [Abrams is commander in chief of 
U.S. forces in Vietnam]. He was freaked out by 
the way he had seen cops beating on people the day 
before . " 

* * * 

We were walking on R Street when we met an old, 
shabby, somewhat drunk black man carrying a puppy 
under his jacket to keep it warm. We commented on 
what a beautiful puppy he had. Then he asked us if 
we were uroke. 

"Wcl i , kind of ... " 

"Don't think I want to ask you for money," he 
exclaimed, "I want to give you money," He started 
digging for coins in his tattered pants, "You know 
wiiy ] want to give you tills money? You know, I 
v.as .-.oi’)nU;d tiii'ce times fighting for this country 
li:i World War I Ij and they still treat me like a 
deg. Not so good as I treat my dog." He gave the 
;'U]vv' :i f aid pat on tlie head. 

’’Now I ha\'o ii.y own house and a job in construc- 
t-.-.i line acid uut tne roughened palms of his handsj 

! ':e get '.-noiig,!!. I'm too old to do what you 
eL-v'Cl'- are doing, but 1 think it's really great, 
.■.■e.i: So I want to give you this inone) 

'la\ g 
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more 


He tried to press ten dollars into the hand 
of one of us. We refused it. "Well, if you change 
your minds, remember 1*11 be glad to give you as 
much as you need." 


Each of these separate incidents and convers- 
ations was enough to give a lift to bedraggled and 
foot-weary demonstrators. But it wasn*t until you 
found yourself trundling through the streets of 
D.C. on a bus full of busted people headed for the 
clink, that you fully realized how it wasn't just 
isolated people-who sympathized with Mayday. 

Crossing the city from overcrowded jail to 
overcrowded jail, through black and white neighbor 
hoods, downtown business districts, everywhere -- 
the chanting, fist-waving demonstrators were greet 
ed overwhelmingly by people on the street with 
V-signs, clenched fists, and broad smiles. 

It was too much. We kept looking at each other 
in delighted disbelief. Far fuckin' outi 
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I'VE WORKED FOR THE CITY FOR 25 YEARS AND 
I STILL DON'T MAKE ANYTHING" -- 
HUNTSVILLE SANITATION WORKERS LOCKED OUT 

LIBERATION Uevjs Service 


sanitation worker, you are hired as a "street 
employee" -- starting salary of $ 1.72 an hour. If 
you are white and ad apply for the same job, you 
are hired as a sanitation worker, -- starting salary 
$ 1 . 92 . And of course the blacks have no hope for 
p romot ion. . . ever , 

One white worker who is locked out is 72 
and has vyorked for the Sanitation Department for 
25 years. He makes the highest salary possible -- 
$ 2.50 an hour, and when asked why he had decided 
to Join the lower-paid workers he said, "l*ve worked 
for the City for 25 years. I 'm out here because I 
don't want other people to go through what I had to 
go through. I don't want their families to starve 
■like mine starved." 

The locked-out workers are in desperate 
straits. All of them were eligible for surplus food, 
even while they viere working full time. But so far 
none of them have had any luck in trying to go on 
welfare. They can't get unemployment assistance 
because municipal v/orkers aren't covered by that 
program. There can be no strike pay, because there 
is no strike since workers are being kept from doing 
their jobs by the city. And prospects for a fair con- 
t ract are d i sma 1 . 

- 30 - 

[Tiianks to the Great Speckled Bird for the infor- 
mation for this story.] 


Huntsville, Ala. (LNS) -- When 118 black 
and white sanitation workers in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama showed up for work early in the morning of 
April 9, they found the gates locked and guarded 
by cops. As each worker approached , he was 
asked by a cop if he wanted to see the mayor. If 
he said no, he was let In; if he said yes, he was 
turned back. Now each morning the same thing 
happens. II 8 stay out; 100 go in. The 118 
have been locked out -- blocked from doing their 
jobs -- by the city of Huntsville. 

The lock-out is the cityi's nev/est ploy -- so 
far successful -- to stop negotiations vnth 
Local 525 of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) . The 
union was recognized by the city in late 19G>9 and 
negotiations with the Huntsville City Council 
began around the beginning of 1970, but nothJng 
close to a settlement has been reached in 14 
months. When the union demanded a meeting vjith 
Mayor Joe Davis, he refused, and the lock-out 
began . 

The City Council says that AFSCME is inter- 
ested only in talking about a closed shop for the 
sariltation department and a dues check-off pro- 
vision (v‘/hen union dues are automatically paid 
from your salary). James Howard, an organizer for 
the union, denies this. "We are Interested in 
the v/hole range of contract I terns... We are not 
demanding a closed shop...V^e are merely demanding 
that anyone ... v-/ho wants to join the union be 
a 1 1 owed to join." 


BLACK AND WHITE T.V. IN SOUTH AFRICA 
APARTHEID ON THE TUBE 

New York (LNS) -- Premier John Vorster's govern- 
ment has finally approved, in principle, a new plan 
that will bring television to South Africa in about 
four years. But, according to the New York Times, 
apartheid will apply to the tube too. 

Calvinist Afrikaner society has long resisted 
introduction of the television for fear that the 
black viewers might get some ideas -- some white 
South Africans fear that the siglit of a chorus line 
of scajitily -clad white women might incite blacks to 

rape.^hief anti-T.V. spokesman, former Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, Dr. Albert Hertzog, has also 
claimed that T.V. is a "deadly weaipon" that has been 
used to "undermine the morals of tlie white man and 
even to destroy great empires." 

But white South Africans have felt cheated -- 
they missed a look at the first moonwalk in 1969 -- 
and since then they have been persistent in their 
demai'ids for tiie box. 

According to the government proposal, television 
will be under tlie strict control of the Ministry 
of National Education, and (surprise, surprise) 
there will be separate channels for blacks and 
v.'h i tes . 
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The union is also tryinq to deal witli tfie 

racism in city hiring practices. For instance, I’iJ ASl. PA\’ YOUR NL\Y BILL, If you can. 

if you are black, and you apply ^or a ion as a 
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NLF OFFERS CE;\SE-F1RE 
TO ANTI-WAR GIs 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor^'s not<^: ^‘ne 'cZZc^'lng stater'ient Jas 

released on April 26, l9?l bg bgugen Thi Bina, he%d 

of the delegation of the vrovisioual ?.svolutio'-icir^ 
Government (FRG) of South Vieznami az the Paris 
peace talks. The establzsa'^ient press has disrnissed 
it as a ^communique aimed at enticing American sol- 
diers to^defect," buz aas never printed the full 
text, When the statement vas released, a spokesma^i 
for the PRG added that a number of Americans were 
fighting with the Rational Liberation Front ^ \ 

ORDER OF THE CO>LVL-\NU OF HIE SOUTH VIET NNVM 
PEOPLE’S LIBERATION ARM>’ 

Since ne took office, President Nixon has maJe 
every effort to carry out his "Vietnamization" plan 
with a view to prolonging the vvar of aggression in 
Vietnam. He has intensified and expanded it to the 
whole of the Indochinese peninsula, piling up new 
crimes against the peoples of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia, and causing the United States further use- 
less losses in terms of lives and property. 

For the true interest and Honor of the United 
States, and loyal to justice and freedom-loving tra- 
ditions, many political figures and the broad masses 
of the American people, including U.S. servicemen 
still in South Vietnam, ha-./e also urged the Nixon 
administration to stop the war. They have opposed 
orders of the U.S. commanders, and demanded the 
immediate withdrawals of the U.S. troops. 

In keeping with the Vietnamese people’s long- 
standing tradition of humanitarianism, the South 
Vietnam National Front for liberation and the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Go-/eriiment of the Republic 
of South Vietnam have stated on repeated occasions 
that their policy is to welcome the anti-war U.S. 
servicemen and to give iiumano treatment to the 
U.S. servicemen captured or wounded on the battle- 
field. 

In the present situaltion .and pursuant to this 
policy, the Command of the South Vietnam People's 
Liberation Armed Forces orders: 

1. Not to attack tnose anti-war U.S. service- 
men--indi viduals or groups -- whii demand repa r ri at ion , 
oppose orders of the U ..cirmanders ^ and abstain 
from hostile actions against the People's Libejaticn 
Armed Forces, from supporting or coming to the res- 
cue of tiie Saigon urnvi. enci caching on the freedoiii, 
property and lives o*' tiic Soijth I'ietnaJiiesc peopiC, 
interfering witii their iPL'U'na' affairs, h indor.oig 
their struggles against ll;i ( ii c u- E> - IT em olicaie. 

2. To give prc'}a'i I'oatmoiit to tliusc U.S. .'cr- 

V icemen - - 1 ndi\’i duals n 'v n js - -who i n a^.^ ion re f rain 

r 

from opposing tau i'L’'jpU's 1 liicj a - 1 on Arme i loji.''.', 
and tnose who c;iri\’ uii.li anti -war literature 

5. To stand I'r-'Jy .1 "Af'-iia aic :inJ e.;t . o; 

to those anti-war !] S. .-ervirciMLn who iiavj iri' a a> 
for their opposition to of operation;,, to 

harsa discipline ana lo ir.L- i r ; i mat c r\- no i 
of tile armv'. 

4. To wcl;' ':i,e arc ;,iv- ;oo,i t :"'-M t :!:oi> t t o 

U.S. serviecii'en w.io rru.-^^ ’ t tne .'lualn 

people and tiie i'ceile'.- I • , 'V r.. t ; on Ai'iied ! oj e; 
stand ready to iiel; y > ei' s ■- l' r . as 
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anotlier country if requested by them. 

5. To welcome and to grant appropriate re- 
wards to those U.S. servicemen--individuals or groups 
--who support the .\ational Front for Liberation and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the 
Republic of South Vietnam. 

The Command of the South Vietnam People's Lib- 
eration Armed Forces calls on the officers and men 
in all services of the U.S- .A.rmy in South Vietnam 
to make their best efforts to demand their repatri- 
ation, to refuse to go submissively to a useless 
death in the unjust war in Vietnam and Indochina, 
to try by every means to enter into contact with 
and to inform the South Vietnam people and the 
People's Liberation Armed Forces of their anti-war 
actions in order to recieve assistance. 

The People ' sLiberation Armed Forces must ser- 
iously carry out this order while constantly enhan- 
cing their vigilance and meting out exemplary pun- 
ishment to those who continue stubbornly to follow 
the U.S. imperialists in opposing the Vietnamese 
people , 
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FLORIDA STUDENTS OCCUP'^ PRESIDENT*S OFFICE: 
SUPPORT CHEERLEADER'S "BAD ATTITUDE" 

TALLAHASSEE, Florida (LNSJ --About 200 black 
Florida State University students boycotted classes 
and occupied University President Stanley Marshall's 
office for an hour during the last week in April. 

They were supporting a black cheerleader who was not 
leelected to next year's squad (because of a "bad 
attitude") and two black students arrested for an 
alleged assault on an FSU football player who had 
made racist remarks to them. 

The students also complained about the proposed 
FSLI-Florida A § M merger, insufficient financial 
aiu for black students, racist hiring practices in 
the State University system, and unjustified arrests 
of black students by the county Sheriff’s Department. 

A meeting was held at 9:30 on Friday morning at 
the Black Students Union house. From there students 
marched to a nearby Auditorium vvhere they heard 
speakers from FSU, Florida A S M, and the Malcolm X 
Liberation Front. At about 2:30 the students marched 
lo Marshal} 's office and asked to meet with him. 
Marshal J refused, saying it was too crowded and 
uncomfortable, and asked them to leave or face dis- 
cijTinary actions. Realizing his stubbornness, the 
students left- 'i’he grou]) plans to align itself with 
other bla^k students in thic cit> and community. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD--A N I NTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS- - 

[not for publication) 


Feel free to pick up the following: 

From: The People's Peace Treaty, 156 5th Ave., rm 

527, New York, NY, 10010 

Now what do we Jo? 

Summer 71--no time to rest since there will be 
no lull in Viet Nam this summer^ 

As the historic actions by Viet Nam veterans 
against the war and the massive spring mobilizations 
demonstrate, we in the anti-war movement are in a new 
situation. 


useful to both experienced and new people. 

In addition, the New York office will serve 
as a sorting center to connect people in towns 
and regions who may not know each other and to 
connect students with treaty people where they 
are spending the summer. Travelers will be avail- 
able to help in new areas. 

The following are some of the kinds of pro- 
grams being discussed for various communities: 


In the summer of 1967, Viet Nam summer went to 
the grass-roots to say that the war was futile, wrong 
and unnecessary. Now 73% or more of the U.S. popula- 
tion oppose the war. 

Summer 71 will go back to the grass-roots to 
talk about how to end the war. Since Richard Nixon 
will not create the initiative and channels for 
peace, despite the will of the majority, we must do 
it ourselves. 

Summer 71 will focus around the People's Peace 
Treaty. The treaty sets forth the conditions under 
which the war could end immediately. It is the al- 
ternative to the ecocide and genocide called Viet- 
namization. It is an educational tool which can 
take us beyond slogans and give substance and con- 
tent to the sentiment of opposition to the war. It 
is a direct answer to the mindlessness of Nixon that 
it is either Vietnamization or nothing. 

The People's Peace Treaty is the unifying element 
of a multilevel organizing thrust that will take us 
through the summer and if necessary beyond. Summer 
71 is the basis for a summer communication network 
which will allow us to respond to military or poli- 
tical crisis in Indo-China or at home. 

Summer 71 is the time to get to know more of 
the 73% who are against the war. It is a time to 
learn what we have in common and Kow to overcome what 
keeps us apart. It is the time to create new forms 
and new tactics which reflect the depth of war oppo- 
sition. 

Combat casualties, high prices, unemployment 
and even the trial of Lt. Galley are reminders to 
everyone that the costs of the war which do not fall 
directly on the Vietnamese are passed on to us. 

Never have the opportunities for reaching more people 
been greater. 

Neither we nor the people of Indo-China can aff- 
ord the lull we gave to ourselves and Nixon in the' 
summer of 1970. We have come too far for that. 

There is too much to do and no time to rest. 

For those not willing to rest until the next 
big march, the People's Peace Treaty offers many 
kinds of implementation for the many kinds of people 
who want to work for peace. 

The Peace Treaty office in New York will func- 
tion as a coordinating office through the simjiier. 

We will publish a weekly news letter to break down 
the sense of isolation during the summer months. A 
summer 71 organizer's kit is being assembled 'nased 

on experience with the treaty so far which will be 
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1, Hold town meetings in late June where 
everyone who has ratified the treaty can plan a 
summer 71 implementation program. 

2o Celebrate the 4th of July with a Peace pic- 
nic--publicly read the names of members of the 
community who have declared their independence from 
the government's unrepresentative war policy. 

3. Participate in the May 12th and subse- 
quent reading of treaty signers names into the con- 
gressional record. 

4. Work to get the treaty on the November 
ballot as a referendum question. 

5. Build a door knocking neighborhood organ- 
izing campaign to bring the treaty to shopping 
centers, apartment complexes and homes. 

6. Participate in organizing representatives 
of constituencies and organizations ratifying the 
treaty to go to Paris to meet with the Vietnamese 
about implementation and to make clear that Ambas- 
sador David Bruce does not represent all Americans 
in Paris„ 

7. Create and strengthen state and regional 
networks through conferences, coordinated demon- 
strations and newsletters. 

8. Insure that every convention of profes- 
sional, religious ajid fraternal groups meeting this 
summer is challenged to ratify arid implement the 
treaty. 

9. Take the treaty to; jamborees, lawn par- 
ties, rummage sales, family reunions, prayer meet- 
ings, shopping centers, beach parties, auctions, 
sewing bees, baseball games, ox roasts, bowling 
allies, bridge parties, rock festivals, poker games, 
revival meetins, campouts, house warmings, county 
fairs, draft boards, unemployment lines.,.. 

Summer 71 is a time to experiment, to struggle, 
to gain strength. It is a time to overcome the 
apathy, born of powerlessness , of the majority who 
want the war to end., 

Above all, summer 71 is not time to rest. 

People who would be interested in working on 
the f’eople's Peace Treaty for the summer should 
write to t!ie People's Peace Treaty, 156 5th Ave.*’ 
Room 527, New York, NY, 10010. 

Send your address, your summer address, as of 
wlien, vour age and occupation. K^ien will you be 
available to work. Lnclosc $1 for a summer organ- 
iziny kit. Have you had any other anti-war and 
May 8, T^ 
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organizing experience? 

»*****-*-*r************** 


From: San Francisco Mime Troupe, 450 Alabama St,, 

San Francisco, Calif, 94110 


From. Loaded, 1112 B Uestem Drive, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., 95060 


Our correct address is tlie one listed above 
not tlie one on the radical media list. 


ic * 


From: LNS 

From now on we'll try to list all our new sub- 
scribers in the RMBB so' you'll be able to add 
them to your radical media list. 


From; Malcolm X United Liberation Front, 317 i\h 
Macomb St., Tallahasse, Fla, 32301 

We're a militant black organization here in 
north central Florida, We have a number of pro- 
grams going right now like a day care center, a li- 
b7.ar>% free clothing, and a community blood bank. 

We would like to put out a newspaper but don't 
jiavo the bread to print it„ If anyone knows a print- 
er who would donate their skills or would drasti- 
cally delay payment, send us their name. 

*»e’***>c**-x***:A*x****************.*****.****.*.**^^^,ij.^^^^ 

From; Columbus Free Press, Box 3162, University 
Station, Columbus, Ohio, 43210 

Hey, you forgot about us in the recent Radical 
Media List. Please let others know we do exist 
and tliat we are available for any assistance to 
anyone passing through or in nedd of central Ohio 
con" acts , 

Thankx 

Power 

From. Chicago Women's Liberation Union, 2875 W. 
Cermak, Room 9, Chicago, Illinois, 60625 

Our new schedule of classes at the Women's Li- 
beration School is out. Classes began the end of 
April but there's still room. The classes offered 
are. Readings in Women's Liberation, High School 
Women's Liberation, Study Group on the Family, 
"Women's Liberation is a Lesbian Plot", Under- 
standing Capitalism^ Racism and Women's Politics, 

Body Movement, Writers Workshop, Photography and 
Darkroom Techniques, and Self Defense 

Registration fee is $3 per class. There is 
bab>sitting provided for women who need it. 

Summer session offers firearms target practice. 
Write now for more information 


We will bo touring through southeast U.S. this 
fall (approximately October 20 to November20). 

We will be performing The Independent Female, 
our women's liberation melodrama, and Seize the 
Time, the story of the Black Panther Party, based 
on Bobby Seale's book, the transcript o"' the Chi- 
cago Conspiracy Trial and the writings of Ericka 
Huggins . Also the Gutter Puppets and the Gorilla 
Marcliing Band with skits on ecology, the telephone 
company, the draft and political prisoners. 

W'e need help in securing bookings at colleges 
in D.C., Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri. Free performances 
for the community and GIs will be part of the it- 
inerary. Please contact Michael or Denny at 
the above address. 


From; Women's World, PO Box 694, Stuyvesant Sta- 
tion, New York, NY, 10009 

We are announcing the first issue of Women's 
World, a New York-based feminist newspaper edited 
by longtime members of the organization formerly 
known as Redstockings „ Included are articles anal- 
yzing the increasing occurance of rape, feinale 
unemployment, a report of the fight for day care in 
New York City, an exposure of the myth of abortion 
law repeal and many other topics. A year's sub is 
$3. 

Coming soon is Feminist Revolution, a journal 
of internal movement criticism devoted to develop- 
ing a winning theory and strategy for feminism by 
analyzing the accomplishments and mistakes of the 
women's movement to date. The forthcoming issue 
will cost $1 and will include articles on The Use 
and Mis-use of "Consciousness-raising", The Contri- 
bution of Leaders, The Threat of "Gay" Liberation 
and others,, 


*■*****■' 




From; LNS 

Here are some new additions to the Radical Media 
List : 


Women's Press 
PO Box 3306 
Eugene, Ore . , 97405 

Bi-Weekly Daily Planet 
P 0, Box 35 

Corvallis, Ore., 97330 

The Clatsop Spit 
Box 131 

Astoria, Ore, 97103 


From. MidValley Log, PO Box 3455, Salem Ore, 97302 

We are a new paper that serves the Mid-Willa- 
mette Valley surrounding tlie capitol of Oregon, 
Salem We're now 3 issues old and would like to 
cxei^angc papers with as man>' radical papers as pos- 
sible. 
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Black Eagle Speaks 
c/cAjiierican Indian Coalition 
1932 NE Halsey 
Portland, Ore., 97232 

Rainbow People 

Box 164 Indian paper which 

■loim Day Ore, , 97845 covers struggles all 

over Western Hemis- 
phere 

11L\T'S .\LL HJk TiiL RMBB FOR TODAY FOLKS 
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PAYDAY TACTICS: STAY TOGETHER AND KEEP MOVING 


WASHINGTON, D . C . (LNS ) -- 1 1 was a far cry from 
past anti-war actions. On Mayday, Monday May 3» 
there v/ere no speeches, no earnest Mobe marshalls, 
and no centralized leadership. Tv-;enty thousand 
people had come to Washington to stop the govern- 
ment by preventing traffic from entering the down- 
town Federal triangle area. This new objective 
called for new tactics, and Imagination was the 
most effective weapon. 

General plans for the action had been laid 
out well in advance, The Mayday collective, or- 
ganizers of the demons t ra 1 1 on , Issued a tactical 
manual designating twenty-one sites. Including 
traffic circles, bridges and main arteries, as 
key points hwere traffic could be disrupted. Since 
most federal employees live outside the city the 
argument went that the government could be stopped 
if incoming traffic could be tied-up. 

The manual encouraged people to come in small 
groups and participate in the action in affinity 
groups. These small groups were organized into 
larger regional units, and each region was as- 
signed a specific target area; for instance, New 
York was responsible for Dupont Circle. 


eral groups had pooled their money to buy cheap 
car,-> and the private tovnng concerns hired by the 
police department v-;ere kept busy all morning 
removing them from the streets, A couple of the 
jalopies were set on fire and the fire trucks 
had to come, further tying up traffic. 

At several of the sites there were enough 
people for the affinity groups to join forces and 
take to the streets en masse. When the demon- 
strators blocked the road with their bodies, small 
groups of people would walk down the line of 
stalled traffic and pass out leaflets and talk 
with the commuters. Often there was real dialogue, 
but there were also cases of people in the front 
line cars gunning their motors and taking off, 
scattering the crowd In all directions. The police 
adopted this tactic as well, and would ride 
scooters or motorcycles through the crowd. One 
woman had both legs broken when a 1000 pound po- 
lice motorcycle ran her down. 

Small groups of people would dart out to a 
line of traffic waiting at a stop light or near a 
traffic circle and lift up the hoods of the cars. 

It only took a minute or so for people to get out 
of their cars and close the hoods, but when the 
demonstrators did it again and again traffic 


The plan was to either sit down at the target 
site or mill around among the stalled motorists and 
engage them in conversation about the war. The 
massive mobilization of army troops and police, 
however, prevented these tactics from succeeding, 
and other, more mob I le means had to be adopted. 

Mayday was the first time in a large demon- 
stration that people acted in affinity groups. 

Those thatdidn't come with a collective formed 
affinity groups in the camp at West Potomac Park. 
Some people waited till they reached the target 
area to get groups together-- though such last 
minute planning was risky. Very few people acted 
alone or in groups larger than six or seven. Al- 
though the degree to which these groups stuck to- 
gether and protected their members when attacked 
varied a great deal, most of the actions at the 
sites were jniated by affinity groups. 

A favorite tactic on Monday morning was to 
throv*; garbage cans, boards, park benches or ripped- 
off mail boxes into the street. Small battles raged 
all over the city as demonstrators would build 
crude barricades, disperse when the police came and 
then regroup to rebuild the dismantled obs t r uc t i ons . 
Motorists would leave their cars sometimes to pull 
the debris from the street, and often longhalrs and 
commuters would fight a tug-of-war over a garbage 
can or bench. There were, however, a number of 
plain clothes cops dressed in business suits and 
riding in unmarked cars that v/ould leap from their 
cars and use blackjacks on unsuspecting demonstra- 
tors . 

Groups of people -would find an unlocked parked 
car and move it Into the street. Sometimes Volks- 
wagen s v/ere moved bodily Into an intersection. 

One conser va t i ve 1 y dressed man v/as seen to stop 
his car in the middle of a busy avenue, angle it 
across the road and casually v/a 1 k a//ay. In George- 
LOv/n several people released tne hraKc of a truck 


moved very slowly. Affinity groups would pick 
out a car and let the air out of all of the tires. 
One suburbanite had a strangely helpless look on 
his face as his station wagon listed to one side 
like a disabled ship. Hardware stores must have 
done double their normal business as nails and 
tacks were in great demand. 

The police responded to the disruptive tactics 
of the demonstrators with mass arrests. Over 7000 
people were arrested on Monday alone. Every police 
van in the city was used to cart away the prisoners. 
The Police Department hired Hertz ren-a-trucks as 
paddy wagons and even city buses were pressed into 
service to handle the infidels. Huge portable 
jails, like monster moving vans, carried the young 
people to detention centers. Several of the 
portable lock-ups liad to stop numerous times en 
route to the jail because the people inside would 
rock them back and forth. It was a strange sight 
to see on of the ten-v/heeled monsters swaying 
like a tree in the wind. Some of the people in 
the city buses discovered that the windows could 
be pushed out. In one bus leaving with a load of 
prisoners from Dupont Circle, the occupants 
yelled ''Fire!", kicked out the windows, jumped out 
and sprinted to safety. Nearly three quarters of 
them escaped . 

After the excitement of Monday had died down, 
many people felt that if they had the chance, 
they'd do it over aga i n--better . No one had 
really been sure beforehand of what would be the 
best tactics for disrupting traffic, or how heav- 
ily-policed the streets might be. 

Lin for tuna te 1 y , the scheduled second day of 
disruption, Tuesday, v/asn't going to be that 
second chance. Our numbers had been seriously de- 
pleted by the over 7,000 arrests, and the police 
r^ad less territory to cover the second time around. 
So on Tuesday, most people skipped the morning 


parked on a hill and rode It dev/r. to a main In- st 

tersec t i on as thein friends c‘'cered w i 1 d 1 / . Sev 
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stalling tactics and saved themselves for the 
I'arch on the Justice Department that afternoon, 
; /s Service 3"^”61 1*1 ay 8 , TsTl more. 


After a People's Press Conference in a shady 
park at I4th and K, some AOOO people broke down in- 
to groups of 30 and, arm in arm, singing and 
chanting, went through the streets toward the Jus- 
tice Department. There, after a longish list of 
speakers, the majority of demonstrators were about 
to reject an SCLC suggestion that they move on to 
the Mall for workshops when the police closed off 
both ends of the rally, put on gas masks, and 
raised their clubs. About half of the crowd managed 
to spHt; the other then took part in traditional 
non-violent civil disobedience on the street 
in front of Justice. By 3 p.m., 2000 people were 
booked on the spot and led to waiting police vans. 
They brought the total number of arrests for two 
days to about 10,000. Sixten hundred more were 
busted on Wednesday during a sit-in and march 
at the Capitol Building, 


BSU DEMONSTRATES TO "FREE AFRICA" 
AFRICAN GUERRILLAS NEED SHOES " 


Me 


for Africans, "Free Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, 
Zambia, Angola--Free Africa" were some of the'slo- 
gans chanted in front of the Portuguese government 
tourist Information Bureau by the Hunter College 
Black StudentUnion. They were protesting Por- 
tugal s colonial control of Africa which is supplied 
by U.S. arms. 


MI r I ca 


The BSU is collecting medical supplies, cloth- 
ing, money and especially footwear (boots and 
sneakers) for the guerrillas In Angola, Guinea- 
Bissau, and Mozambique. Any contributions should 
be sent to Black Student Union, Hunter College, 

695 Park Ave . , New York, N.Y. 
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HOFFMAN STILL WIELDING SWORD OF JUSTICE; JAPS OK 

WASHINGTON, D.C.(LNS)--A federal judge has 
ruled that the government has a right to tap tele- 
phone conversations and use information so obtained 
in a trial. The judge? None other than Julius 
J. Hoffman. 

Hoffman is back in the news again, presiding 
over the trial of 12 alleged Weatherpeople who are 
under indictment on charges of "conspiracy to cross 
state lines to incite r iot , "charges from the Oc- 
tober '69 "days of Rage" demonstrations in Chi- 
cago. A trial date has not been set. Ten of the 
defendants are still fugitives, having gone under- 
ground shortly after the indictments came out in 
April, 1970. 

j30- 

O.K. , BUT I DON 'T DO WINDOWS 

WASHINGTON, D . C . ( LNS) - - J . Edgar Hoover has 
been racking up charges against him for several 
months now and Senator McGovern recently added two 
more to the list. 

"Hoover keeps a record agents "who fail to 
remember his birthday and at Christmas time with 
appropriate gratitude." 

"Agents have been called upon to do domestic 
chores at Hoover's home. 
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ARMY LOSES BROWNIE POINTS 

NEW YORK(LNS)-- a surprising A9^ of 
the American public expressed a "negative impress- 
ion" of the Army reports a recent Louis Harris 
Poll. The cross-section agreed with statements 
that "the Army's discipline has broken down,";"the 
Army s clubs for soldiers in Vietnam are shot 
through with corruption"; "the Army has overstepped 
Its boundaries by spying at home," and that the 

"draft has produced a lot of soldiers that don't 
want to fight." 
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18-YEAR olds TAKE ADVANTAGE OF VOTE 

BALTIMORE, Md . (LNS) --Many establishment fig- 
ures have scoffed at the effect of the 18-year old 
vote, implying that young people would either refuse 
to vote, or just not be interested in elections. 
However, statistics from the first Maryland election 
that permitted voting by 18-year olds showed that 
their turnout percentage was more than twice that 
of older voters. Eight-three per cent of the voters 
over 21-years old stayed home. 


J.J. J. J. 
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OFFICIAL STUDY REVEALS SERIOUS MALNUTRITION IN U.S. 

WASHINGTON, D . C . (LNS) --After a delay of more 
than a year, the Nixon Administration Is getting 
ready to release the preliminary findings of a 
major hunger and nutrition survey. Some of these 
findings have already leaked out: 


■"Between 10 and 30 percent of all poor children 
surveyed bear evidence of retarded physical devel- 
opment ; 


'’30 percent of those surveyed were found to 
be eating less than one-half the minimum daily 
requirement of Vitamin A and Iron; 

"Nutritional deficiencies are directly related 
to income. 


, Miy:a ui cjoucn Carolina has charged 
that the Administration has suppressed the results 
perhaps because the findings are so alarming that 
they wouldundermine present confidence in existing 
programs aimed at feeding our needy citizens." 

White House officials deny this, but others point 
to the fact that the raw data from the filed work 
was submitted to Washington in June, I970--almost 
one year ago. 
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friends , 

SEND OFFENSIVE IS ON! PLEASE CALL OR 

ur^Lin^rwrn^ WHAT'S HAPPENING WHERE YOU ARE-- 

?17-7?q^ COUNTRY WANTS TO KN0W-- 

7 9 - 2200 , 160 Claremont ave., nyc 10027 
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The most comprehensive film on 
Palestinian Liberation to date! 

\l. t' 177*7/ /N /./■;. s 77 \/ 1 \S 

Im ho ntiintir IHat k ami it fnir l<‘afnn‘ jilni tni 
Ihr rrnHuInni. 

A Black Star release 
for information on sales and rental 
contact Black Star Productions 
19230 James Couzens 
Detroit, Michigan 4823 ^ 

(313) 341 8614 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

Would it be possible for your paper to donate space in one or se eral 
issues to run these ads. Both of the films are excellent and should receive 
as wide spread a showing as is possible. The League = of Revolutionary 
Black Workers and Black Star Productions would be very grateful if you 
can. 

For further information on the League, Black Star or the films, contact 
Rachel Bishop at Black Star Productions, 19230 James Couzens, Detroit 
Ml 48235 or call 313/ 341-8614. 
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Jib? F^h\) t b ' f r om' wpmte n ‘ s mii^rch, du,r i'ng M'AYDAY activ\t/eV in'.D\.Cv on May 2. 
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Top right: Andy Capp -- Credit LNS ripoff 


Top left: Credit LNS 


Middle Right; Credit the Great Speckled Bird. 
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MAYDAY' 


Cred : : LNS WOMEN'S 
GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE 
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Both photos of the MAYDAY campsite in West Potomic Park, D.C. are by the 
LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. See MAYDAY story page one. 
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TOp: On the march to the ^'justice" 
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department May2 Washington D.C. 

Credit LXS 
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Top: Stopping MayDay traffic 


Bottom : 


Credit LNS 


Medic who was \^y ^^op while treating someone run over by 

car is treated by otlier medics. The same medics later treated 
cop who was clubbed by another cop. 

Credit LNS 
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TOP: members of the Mayday tribe held in ’'detention center" after 


mass arrestSo 


Credit LNS 


BOTTOM: Cop charges cameraman. Shortly after this picture was taken, the cop 
smashed the filmmaker’s left knee. (alternative title: cop on acid 

imagines he sees a freak. j Credit LNS 
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